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ON RULES IN WRITING. 


During the past six years I have been asso- 


with hundreds who were learning to 
for the magazines and motion-picture 
producers. It has been my part to bring to 
their attention and to teach them certain rules 


Some of 


ciated 
write 


for short-story writing. them have 


taken those rules and by practicing them faith- 
fully have attained success. Others have ap- 


parently ignored all rules they ever were 


taught, and they, too, have attained success. 

I have talked with editors who have judged 
and bought stories that were quite evidently 
written according to formal rule, and those 
enthusiastic over tales that 
but those 


occas yn. 


who have become 


seemed to follow no rules their 


authors evolved for the Some of 


these editors have insisted that no story worth 


reading ever was written without being 


modelled on lines laid down by masters of the 
past. Others have waived all rules contemptu- 
ously, saying that if a writer has a story that 
is interesting, and if he can delineate character 
and action convincingly he can tell the story in 
any old way he desires and it will be acceptable. 

All this has a tendency to be a bit confusing. 
It might well set the beginning writer's mind 
in such a whirl that he would spend precious 
the 
straight ; in deciding what course he should 
pursue in order to perfect himself in his crait. 


months or even years in getting thing 


Especially as the student comes across the 
arguments that are set forth, frequently in the 
most plausible and authoritative manner, by 
the exponei:ts of either school of practice, will 
he be subject to a cross-current of influence. 
In the end he may rise above the flood of argu- 
ment, strike out for himself with powerful and 
original strokes and come to the firm ground 
of an inner knowledge 


pute 


or, mazed in a dis- 
know the 
arcana of literature, give up in despair and de- 


among those who seem to 
cide that writing is something too mysterious 
and contradictory for him. 

My solution of the problem, and it is, I am 
convinced, the solution found by any writer 
who has met the conflict and had to beat his 
way through it, may be helpful to those of the 
second class ; those who, confused by a multi 


tude of good but contrasting counsel, are 
tempted to conclude that successful writing is a 
gift of the gods, and not something that can 
be thought out, practiced, and achieved. This is 
the understanding that both methods of treat- 
ing a story are necessary, but are practiced at 
different stages in a writer’s development. 
They represent respectively apprenticeship and 
mastery. 

All art shows the stages championed first by 


the author and editor who are all for the ruk 
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and finally by the author and editor who are 
contemptuous of rule. The serious writer 
must first spend a period learning what the 
past has done, and the laws the past evolved 
and obeyed. Then he begins practice, con- 
structing his stories upon a framework previ- 
ously invented and proved trustworthy. Even- 
tually, after a term of years whose length de- 
pends upon his innate talent or genius, he 
comes to his own maturity ; he acquires an in- 
sight into life and an interpretation of his art 
that are original. He chooses finally some 
rules and rejects others, follows some with- 
out change and modifies others, constantly ex- 
perimenting so that he may achieve a creation 
that is personal to himself. 

Those who watch the uncharted progress of 
the latter class of writer call them anarchists. 
They do not understand how they manage to 
succeed. The critic consults Rule 16, Page 107 
of the Primer of the Short-Story, and tri- 
umphantly points out its violation. The truth 
is that the writer who has seemingly violated 
that rule learned its essential meaning long ago 
and developed it into the form most useful to 
his individual practice. He first sat at the feet 





of a teacher, and then, with the advance of 
time and his mastery of the craft developed his 
own insight and skill. He now seems iree, 
but once was bound. He knows what is safe 
and justifiable to do, indeed what is necessary 
to do in modifying rules, and he does it ; but 
first he learned that there were rules to modify 
and what they were ; he first submitted to dis- 
cipline, then claimed freedom. It is ignorance 
of this that causes confusion. 

Here, then, is the reason I go on teaching 
rules, though some editors and authors have 
reached the point at which rules no longer seem 
essential. Because I can execute a problem in 
differential calculus I will not put any hin- 
drance in the way of a young pupil’s learning 
simple addition. The two will at some future 
time merge. He who is now learning that 
three and three are six may write a lucid ex- 
planation of the theory of relativity, and prove 
that sometimes three and three are nothing. 
Likewise he who is now learning the ele- 
mentary technique of the short story need not 
revert to it slavishly forever. There should 
come a time when he, too, will seem to make 


his own rules. Frederick Palmer. 
Hottywoop, Calif. 





SAVING TIME IN A LIBRARY. 


“I dare not go near our Public Library,” a 
writer confessed the other day, “I waste so 
much time browsing about.” 

Having been a library hound for a number 
of years, I at once launched into instructions 
as to how the library mine of information 
should be systematically worked. 

There is more to it then simply knowing 
your way through a Dewey Index. The lay- 
man is better out of the General Index. The 
best thing to do if you are a writer in search 
of data is to consult the directory in the en- 
trance hall, go straight to the department you 
want and there take the lady at the desk into 
your confidence. Tell her your subject and 
the kind of material you want and whether 
you mean to treat it dryly or humorously or 
pathetically. She will lead you directly 





the material you desire, or will tell you what 
books you need, and will recommend books of 
reference, and all this in a few efficient min- 
utes. It would have taken you at least an 
hour to get so far by looking up your own 
books. 

Of course, if you know in advance just 
which books you wish to consult, the best way 
is to find them in the General Index, make a 
list of them, noting the full reference num- 
ber, and then corral a boy and let him bring 
you all the books (or as many as you can 
deal with in one day) to a table in the refer- 
ence room, 

By locating in the index of each book the 
pages which bear on your subject and by in- 
serting bookmarks in these pages, you can 
turn quickly from one to another, correcting 
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ne opinion with another, making abstracts, 
and marking paragraph and page references. 
Otherwise you will be flapping pages when the 
janitor calls closing time. 

Besides the card-index racks in the library 
you will find many time-saving guides in the 
shape of Annuals, Year Books, Guides, Direc- 
tories, and so on. 3y reading the introduc- 
tions to these you will discover their full use, 
which is wider than might suppose. 
Bibliographies of writers, the index of busi- 
ness books, Ayer’s guide to publications, the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodicals, are all short 
cuts to the information you are wanting. 

The art department of the library 


you 


very 


—_——_-_ o —- 





likely contains prints and paintings illustrative 
of your subject. You will gain much by 
studying these, as well as by reading what has 
previously been written. Ii your heroine is 
going to wander in an old-fashioned garden, 
write the description of the garden with a. 
picture of it before you, unless your memory 
for some special garden is unusually keen: 
Pictures help to keep your descriptions to the 
point. 

In most city libraries, study rooms can be 
These 


savers for 


engaged for definite hours each week. 

rooms are great time and nerve 

“literary persons” ! M. Chapman. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


TALKS ON PRACTICAL AUTHORSHIP. 


III. — What Makes a Story a Story. 

So far we have learned that words are the 
materials with which writers work and that 
these words when formed into sentences give 
us rhythm. We have learned to recognize 
the various sentence forms. In our actual 
writing we have written a description, and 
have added to it an incident which involved 
characters, conversation, and action. 

For purposes of illustration we have 
imagined that our description was of an 
Italian street fair and that the incident was a 
proposal by a young Italian and his accept- 
ance by the lady of his choice. We agreed 
that while this scene might partake of the 
sketch it emphatically has no 
story interest. Let us see if we cannot give it 

story interest and then deduce the under- 
lying principle, so that we may know what 
makes a story a story. 

lf the girl refused the young Italian or if 
she accepted him and immediately afterward 


nature of a 


was kidnapped by a rival, we should immedi- 
ately have a story interest. I do not claim 
that this suggested plot shows any originality, 
but it illustrates my point. 
think that we shall all recognize at once 
as soon as an obstacle appears we get a 
fundamental truth 


interest. This is a 


Copyright, 1925, by 


Richard 


about stories, so fundamental that often we 
A story to be interesting must have 
Sometimes one obstacle suffices 
for a given story. Sometimes other obstacles 
grow out of the first one. Sometimes there is 
a series of unrelated obstacles, but it can be 
laid down as a truth that the story starts with 
the first obstacle and ends with the overcom- 
ing of the last one. When the lovers kiss 
each other in a “movie” it is the end of the 
“movie,” however much it may be the beginning 
of something charming in real life. The 
obstacle can be called a struggle if you like. 
It is often much disguised. It need not be 
unpleasant. 

If I started a story like this: “Jane Doe 
lived in Boston and she was perfectly satisfied 
to be there,” it would not interest you unless 
you had a sort of pre-vision that somebody 
was going to come around and make her dis- 
satishied with Boston. If I started a story 
with a desire on her part to get to New York 
which she apparently couldn't gratify, it 
would be more interesting. If I started to 
write a story telling how happy a married 
couple were it wouldn’t be interesting. Evem 
“Little Women” was made interesting because 


ignore it. 
an obstacle. 


it was a series of half humorous and extremely 
human misadventures which brought out the 


affection uniting the family. The adventure 


Bowland Kimball. 
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story, which is about the simplest form, still 
has struggle or obstacles 

If we started an adventure novel something 
like this: “Savon de Castile shook from his 
fect the dust of Paris. The world was before 
him. All he had was the indomitable spirit 01 
youth in his heart and in his pocketbook a 
recipe for eye-water,” the obstacle would b 
suggested how he would make his way in the 
world without money, possibly fights on the 
road and other complications One thing 
would be sure: If our hero was going to hav 
an easy time the novel would not be interesting 
Another way to visualize the obstacle in a 


rin 
tril 


story is to regard it as a knot in a string. 
The author appears before his readers like a 
conjurer, holds up a string with a knot in it 
which is apparently unconquerable Phis 
starts the story. He makes various attempts 
to untie the knot, involving the string in 


several new and more complicated knots. This 


is the middle or main part of the story 
Then, unexpectedly, with a deft turn the knot 
becomes untied as if by magic. This is the 
end of the story. The author bows to the 


applause of his readers and withdraws 

I am dwelling at such great length on this 
matter of the obstacle or problem or knot 
} 


pecause it 1S SO 


that makes a story a story 
simple that many persons seem unable to get 
it. I have read so many amateur stories that 
had good characterization, description, and 
action which was interesting in itself, but no 
knot or struggle or obstacle, so that there was 
no relation of parts to a whole All the el 
ments in the story were good, but they didn't 
fuse The reader’s attention was dissipate l 
He felt like saying: “This is good stuff, but 
what is it ali about, where does it lead us?” 
and when I have said to the authors: “Your 
string has n't any knot, your action has n't am 
obstacles, your story has n't any problem, thet 
isn't a flow in any definite direction,” they 


have looked at me blankly. It 


impossible to get them to understand that 


seemed almost 


putting in an obstacle would make all the el 
ments of the story fall into plac: 
Pick any novel from your book-shelf cr 


‘ ‘ 


any volume of plays or of short stories and 








You will find 


that almost on the first page of every novel, 


look for obstacles or knots. 


play, or short story an obstacle is either ex- 
pressed or suggested, and that everything that 
goes before it is simply a setting of the scene 
or a description of a character so that the 
reader will be interested in the problem when 
he comes to it, but the human mind is so con- 
stituted that it is apt to be more interested in 
problems than in mere description or person- 
alities, so that in many of the best stories the 
problem is stated or suggested in the opening 
paragraph and the descriptions follow with an 
enriched interest. 

Notice how stories start when the obstacle 
in “Macbeth” when we learn that 
Notice how 


is stated 
Macbeth wishes to become king. 
stories progress from obstacle to obstacle as 
in “Macbeth” when complication leads to com- 
plication Notice how stories end when the 
last problem is solved —in Macbeth’s case by 
his death 


as in “As You Like It” the 


story starts with the trouble between Orlando 


In a comedy 


and his brother. Complication follows com- 
plication and the story ends with the reconcili- 
ation between Orlando and his brother, Or- 
lando’s marriage to Rosalind and the restora- 
tion to the banished Duke of his original Duke- 
dom 

It has been said that every story should have 
a beginning, a middle, and an end, but this 
sometimes hardly seems to have much mean- 
ing. We ask, what is a beginning, what is a 
middle, what is an end? We can understand it 
if we say that the beginning of a_ story is 
where the obstacle is stated, the middle of the 
story is where the obstacle is being removed 


and the end of the story is where the obstacle 


is removed finally 

I have dwelt on this matter of the obstacle 
or knot or struggle at this great length because 
I know without it you cannot write stories 


that will succeed It is the fundamental 
essential of the story-teller’s art. Fall down 
on characterization, and you may not fail. Be 
weak in your description, and you may not fail 
Be tone deaf to words and slovenly in sentence 
construction, and you may not fail It y 


have the power to set an obstacle before the 














2 


ing 
ani 


hay 




















him, will find 
readers to read your story and editors to buy 
it. You will not be a real writer, you will not 


reader and solve it for you 


be able to take a deep satisfaction in your 
work, but you will be able to do something 
that, with all its faults, can still be called a 
story, and if you have all the other arts of the 
story writer except a sense of problem, 
obstacle, growth, flow or whatever you want 
to call it, your other arts will not avail. Your 
charm will be ineffective, your characterization 
will be misplaced, your message will not be 
delivered, and will be a 
failure as a story writer. 


you picturesque 

In my last talk I referred to the way rhetoric 
and sentence forms were scorned by the more 
advanced writers. Not long ago I was curious 
to discover whether the advanced writers were 
able also to dispense with obstacles in their 
work, so I went through several back num- 
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bers of the Dial and Broom. Not in a single 
instance did I find that the advanced writer 
was able or apparently made any attempt to 
do away with the obstacle or knot. 

We have not reached a point in our practical 


writing where you can have some fun. We 
know what constitutes a story interest and 
we can write a story. This knowledge is a 


seed which will grow indefinitely if we tend 
and water it. It will take whatever form of 
literature our desires and talents dictate — the 
short story, the novel, the play. Without any 
further instruction we can go off and practice 
by ourselves, conscious that we have an in- 
fallible test of what 


constitutes a story, so 


that we can say of what we write; “A poor 
thing, perhaps, but it is at least a real story.’ 
Richard Bowland Kimbaii 
New Yor«, N. Y. 


(To be continued.) 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — LXIll. 


It is right, of course, to speak of “ ex-Presi- 
dent Taft” or “ former Governor Brown,” but 

is not right to use these titles in speaking of 
something that Mr. Taft did while he was 
President or that Mr. Brown did while he was 
governor. The sentence, “ The man was ap- 
Taki,” is 
It should be “ The man was appointed 
to office by President Taft.”’ 


pointed to office by ex-President 


wrong. 


“ During ” is often misused for “ in.” “ Dur- 
ing May” means lasting through the month, 
and should not be used in speaking of an event 


happening “in” the month. 
\ postal card and a post-card are two dif- 
ferent things. Postal cards are issued by the 


government, and bear a stamp. Post-cards, 


including picture post-cards, are of private 
manufacture, and to go through the mail must 
ive a stamp affixed. 
“Violoncellist ” is “ violincellist.” 
and “ both 
are better written “all the 
and “both together.” 


“Court of St. 


right, not 
‘all of 
of them together ” 


The phrases, the states ’ 
states ’ 

The term James’s” is so 
written because it is the “Court of St. James's 


Palace,” not the “Court of St. James.” Up 





to Queen Victoria's time the palace was the 
London and 


“Court of 


roval residence in envoys are 


accredited to the St. James’s.” 
During the season royal levees are still held 
there 
“Adeste Fidelis’ is commonly seen in print 
“Adeste 
In England “railway” 
In the United States “railroad” is commonly 


is right. 
is the common 


Fideles”’ 
term. 
sub- 


being gradually 


“station” is for 


used, but “railway” is 


stituted for “railroad,” as 


“depc rt ‘i 


To say “Try an experiment” is like saying 
“Try a trial.” “Make an experiment” 1s 
right 


To many it seems natural to say “ What kind 
of a man is he?” or “ What sort of a man is 


he?” but the rhetoricians say it is better to 
leave out the article. 
“ dove.” 


The past of “dive” is “ dived,” not 


\ man’s vocation is his regular calling. His 
avocations are side-issues. 

“Mutual” implies reciprocity, and in spite 
of the title of Dickens’s novel is not properly 
applied to a friend common to two persons. 


Edward B, Hughes. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 


with literary work are always wanted for 


Tie WRITER 


invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 


Readers of the magazine are 


tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THe 
WRITER are alwavs open for ary cne wh 


helpful and 


should he 


has anything practical to say 


Articles 


ideal length is about 


closely condensed ; the 
1,000 words 


Authors, playwrights, artists, and compos 
passage by Congress of a 
Authors’ 


rg, register I copy 


ers are urging the 
bill, drafted at the request of the 
League by Thorvald 


Ss 


Representative Pet 


rights, and introduced by 


kins of 


New Jersey, which would completeiy 





revise the existing copyright law, last revised 
in 1915. The bill is drawn to increase the 
term of copyright to fifty years, protect unpub- 
lished as well as published works, make copy- 
right protection immediately available without 
phonograph records 


any formality, include 


oo. 


piano-player rolls, dance productions, an 


works of architecture among copyrighted 
works, give authors exclusive rights to radio 
broadcasting their product, and provide for 
the entry of this country into the International 
Copyright Union. A proposal to abrogate the 
statute requiring the manufacture in this coun- 
try of all books printed in English is opposed 
by the Federation of Labor. At a hearing be- 
fore the House Patents Committee, Gene Buck 
president of the Society of Composers, Au- 
member of th 


League, being asked 


Publishers, and a 
Authors’ 


thors, and 
Council of the 
how much a song writer received for a real hit 
replied : “ There used to be a time when he 
could make $25,000, but today he would not 
$10,000,”’ Mr. Buck 
John Philip Sousa sold “ The Stars and Stripes 


make interjected that 


Forever” for $35 and that Harry von Tilzer 
received $15 for “My Old New Hampshire 
Home.” Mr. 


be allowed to 


Buck urged that authors must 


protect themselves from the 
radio, which he said had accounted for a sixty 
per cent. drop in song-writing in the last year 
Writers may help toward the passage of the 
bill by writing letters to their congressmen. 


* 
7 . 


Stuart Pratt New 


York Herald Tribune, praises Sherwood An- 


Sherman, editor of the 


derson as an explorer who has seized a torch 
and lighted new vistas of human experience 
Of the incident which started Mr. Anderson 
on his literary career — when he stopped in 
the dictation of a letter to his stenograpner 
and renounced the business world in favor of 
— Mr. 
“Fifty years hence, I think, the lite: 


the “discovery of himself” Sherman 


Savs 
ary antiquarian will point to this passage and 
say : ‘ There is one of the historic moments i 


\merican literature.’ 


There is sound sense in the article, “ O: 


Rules in 
WRI 
president of the 


Writing,” in this number of T 
Frederick Palmer, who is vi 


Author- 


ER, by 


Palmer Institute of 
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ship. An expert writer may be superior to 
rules, but he should know that there are rules, 
and what their injunctions and prohibitions 
are. 


“If not good enough, don’t publish,” writes 
a contributor, sending a manuscript Editors 
generally comply with such requests. 


——- : 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


{[ This department is open to readers of THe 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


\n index is used for finding a given section 
yf a work in the shortest possible time 
Indexes have a much wider use than this fot 
the free-lance writer, however. 

The index for the last half-year of any 
magazine is a reliable market indicator It 
shows the kind of articles and stories that 
that magazine is in the habit of using. More- 
which of the 


over, indexes show current 


magazines have recently used materials on 
subjects that you have in mind. For instance, 
if see that McNutt’s Weekly has just 
published an article on “How Glass Bottles 


1k =you 


Are Made” you will be spared the postage of 
sending to the editor your effort on “Glass 
Bottles: How They Are Made.” 

The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
is a comprehensive index of all the magazines 
and is convenient if you wish to compare the 
types of material used by different publica- 
tions. Compare the subject index of Harper's 
with that of Scribner’s; compare the subject 
index of the Ladies’ Home Journal with that 
f the Woman’s Home Companion. You will 
find some illuminating “market data.” 

Another use for the index is to stud 
styles in titles. Looking over an index of 
System you will find that it prefers the pe: 
sonal, informal note in titles, such as “How 
We Handle Wages,” 
Detail.” 


“We Keep an Eye on 
Noting this you may consider your 
icle on “Making the Best of Workers,” 


| 
vhich the editor has recently returned, and you 





may re-title it “How We Handle Our Men” 


and sell it to him next time. At least I did 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN, M. Chapman 


A vacuum cleaner, it there is one available, 
is far better than a brush for getting dust out 
With the hose and one of 
the blower nozzles attached, it takes only a 


of a typewriter. 


few moments to clean the whole typewriter. 


Cuicaco, ILL. I. Oo 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 


of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the 


Before submitting manuscrints to any periodical, 


prizes. 


writers should examine a copy of the magazine in 


question J 


The Gibson Art Company (Cincinnati 
Ohio), 


back of every greeting that is sent is a feeling 


publisher of greeting cards, says that 


of friendliness and good will, and that the 
purpose of every greeting is to express this 
a cheery and 


sentiment in genuine way 


Every greeting is a personal message, and 


should contain a wish or a tribute. Greetings 
should be easy to read, whether in prose or 
verse, and thoughts should be expressed clearly 
Greetings should be submitted 
to the Gibson Art Company on separate sheets 


of paper of uniform size, accompanied wit! 


and naturally. 


1 
addressed and stamped envelope for return 
As a rule, two lines are better than four lines, 
and four lines are better than eight lines. It is 
well to make greetings as general as possible, 
but the Company uses a number of cards for 
specific purposes. 

The Pacific Builder and Engineer (Arcade 
Building, Seattle, Washington) is creating a 
new staff of correspondents in Oregon, Wash- 


and Alaska Th 


werk calls for daily reports of constructi 


ington, Idaho, Montana, 
Civic improvement, and engineering news, 

which the publishers will pay thirty-three cents 
a I4-em inch, “boiled to the bone.’ Corres- 
pondents have 


occasional opportunity 


for which 


writing, 


Walter A. Averill, tl 


feature and personality 


special rates are paid. 
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editor, says that he needs people who mean 
business and who are prepared to give con- 
sistent service week in and week out 

Keith's Magazine (100 North Seventh 
street, Minneapolis, Minn.) is in the market 
for articles on home-building and _ interior 
decoration. Such articles should contain from 
800 to 1,500 words, and, preferably, be illus- 
trated by clear photographs, measuring 8x10 
The magazine can also use a limited number vi 
articles on gardening, and_ short articles, 
of from 200 to 500 words, on any of 
the subjects mentioned are always available 
No poetry is used. Manuscripts should be 
typewritten, indicate the number of words, be 
mailed flat, and be accompanied by return 
postage. Prompt decisions will be made, ac- 
cepted manuscripts will be published within a 
short time, and payment will be made upon 


publication. 


Wirt W. Barnitz, editor of Journeys Beau- 
tiful (150 Lafayette street, New York), says 
that he is now in a position to decide upon 
manuscripts within three or four weeks after 
receipt. He adds that the magazine pays for 
material according to its worth. “If the sub- 
ject matter is good and the composition poor, 
of course the writer cannot expect us to pay 
exceedingly high rates, as it requires a great 
deal of time and labor to re-do material of this 
sort. However, where the subject matter, 
composition, photographs, and everything els¢ 
are excellent,” he says, “we are willing to 
pay well for the copy “ Articles for Journeys 
Beautiful should be in narrative form and 
written in the first person, and personal ex- 
periences and even adventure should be woven 
into them. Description is wanted, but de 
scription should not be overdone \ manu 
script should be written in rather a light vein 
and should flow along freely, and good humor 
is very desirable. A manuscript stands a bet 
ter chance if accompanied with good pictures or 
Articles should 


from 1,500 to 2,000 words. Mr. Barnitz is 


pen sketches contain 


exceedingly interested in articles which have 
to do with by-ways of travel. No fiction is 
used in the magazin 


H. N. Swanson, editor College Humor (110 
West Chicago avenue, Chicago, Ill - writes 





that College Humor is a magazine of Youth 
and wants gay lilting songs of youth, and 
will be glad to develop new poets. “We have 
set ourselves to the business of catching 
larks,” he says, “and we won't be content with 
blackbirds.” The magazine is now a monthly, 
and is using twice as much original material as 
heretofore. 

Store Operation (205 Caxton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio), which will enlarge its type 
page to 7x10 inches with the February issue, 
is anxious to receive ‘“brass-tack,” detailed 
articles on the best and most practical methods 
used in the operation and management of de- 
partment, dry goods, and large specialty stores. 
Mr. Martin, the editor, writes: “First of all, 
we are not interested in articles on mechandis- 
ing or selling methods or stunts. Our pub- 
lication reaches only the men and women who 
direct the non-selling activities of stores — 
management, accounting, credits, packing and 
delivery, supplies and equipment, maintenance, 
service to customers, adjustments, training of 
personnel, stock control, expense budgeting 
We do not 
every article must sug- 


and control, and store layout. 
want generalizations 
gest helpful methods plans, or ideas to store 


executives. We do want concise, explicit 


articles, of from 300 to 3,000 words, that tell 
how individual stores are solving their various 
operating problems, and will pay a cent a word 
for such matter. All material must he 
authentic and approved by the executives who 
furnish the information. Forms and pictures 
are desired with articles. Typical subjects on 
which material is wanted are : Better office 
management methods; distributing delivery 
costs; preparation for efficient handling of 
Christmas season deliveries; how budgeting 


expenses saves money; methods for 
cutting delivery costs; economic buying 
and use of supplies; keeping a_ perpetual 
inventory of stock and its advantages; reduc- 
ing the cost of maintenance; methods of 
minimizing labor turnover; unusual equipment 
and its use; speeding up work in packing and 
sorting rooms; central wrapping departments; 
solving the parking problem for customers; 
training future store executives; and money- 
saving store service departments (laundries, 


employees’ lunch rooms, print shops, etc.), their 


equipment and operation. 


Articles on specia! 
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layout and equipment of new stores, with pic- 
tures, are also wanted.” 
be reported on promptly. 


All manuscripts will 

Payment will be 
made on publication, with the assurance that 
acceptable material will be 
The editor will also be glad to 
examine suggestions for articles, or to assign 
topics to trade-journal writers who can pro- 
duce live method articles. 


published with 


celerity. 


The McKinley Publishing (701 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City, Mo.) is pre- 
paring to change the character of one of its 
publications and devote it almost entirely to 


Company 


the interest of the owners of and employees in 


gasoline filling stations, and will be glad to 


consider material of all kinds touching upon 
this subject, whether fiction, success _ stories, 
practical stories of management, human-inter- 
est matter, humorous material, or anything in 
line with the purposes of the publication. Thi 
Company also locate, 


hopes to through 


consideration of material submitted to it, a 
number of people who can work out ideas in 
this field upon an assignment basis. The price 
paid for this work will depend on the quality 
and importance of the material purchased. 


True Adventures (461 Eighth avenue, New 
York) wants exciting stories of real life, out 


door, true adventures not single incidents, 
not travel material — but thrilling narratives of 
he-man adventure on the out-trails of the 


world, told convincingly — real adventures oi 


the sea, our West, the Northwest, 


South Sea Islands, and so on. 
| 
nN 


\laska, the 
Stories should 
ave short sentences, with frequent paragraphs, 
a simple vocabulary, and 


running subhead 


bout every 300 words. Third-person stories 
will be considered, but first-person stories are 
preferred Persons submitting manuscripts 


should first examine a copy of the magazine 


West 


Outing ( 73 
wants some articles on sports — 


Ohio ) 


Broad street, Cincinnati 
hunt 
ing, fishing, camping, motor camping, hiking 
and similar subjects 


The National Humane Review ( Albany, N 
Y.), published by the American Humane A3- 


sociation, is in the market for interesting 


stories, not exceeding 1,200 words, suitable for 
children. Stories should deal with animals, or 
kindness to animals, or should deal with nature 
— something like natural history for younger 
readers. The Review also wants photographs, 
either with or without stories, and pays two 
dollars each for all that are used. The rates 
for stories are not fixed, but the Review is un- 
able to pay high prices. 

The Dell Publishing West 
Twenty-fourth street, New York ) is in the 
market for short stories ( not exceeding 4,000 
words ) ( of 25,000 
in six parts ) that will fit any of its three pub- 
Marriage, and Cupid's 


Company ( 46 


and serials about words. 


lications —I Confess, 


Diary. 
The requirements for I Confess are first- 
person stories of the confessional type, told 


in an intense mood, concerning a crisis in a 
person's life. 

The requirements for Marriage are stories 
that 
preferably in the first person, together with 


contain a serious marriage problem, 
articles that bear upon some of the human in- 
terest phases of married life. 

The 


clean 


requirements for Cupid’s Diary ar 


love stories of the romantic type, such 


as make a strong sentimental appeal to women 


Payment is made at from one cent a word up 


to two cents a word, depending upon the 


strength and suitability of the material 


The World Traveler, which is now pu! 
lished by the World Traveler Magazine Corp 
ration, 247 Park avenue, New York, with 
Charles P. Norcross as editor, is at present 


overstocked with manuscripts. 
Practical Electrics is now the Experimente: 
(53 Park place, New York) 


The Mystery Magazine ceased publication 


with the issue for January 15. 


The Southern Methodist University offers 
Nationa! 


undergraduates in 


for original 
to all 
American universities and colleges ; a 


three prizes poems; a 


prize of $100, open 
Texas 
prize of $50, open to all undergraduates in Texas 
universities and colleges ; and a local prize of 
$25, open only to undergraduates in the South- 
ern Methodist University. Each contestant is 


limited to one poem, or group of poems, not 
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exceeding two hundred lines, and must send 
three typewritten copies of his poem, each entry 
being accompanied by a statement certifying 
that the contestant is a bona fide resident un- 
dergraduate at some time during the session of 
1924-1925. The author’s name should not ap- 


All poems must reach 
he 


pear on the manuscript 
Dallas not later than March 15, and should 
Hubbell, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas No 


iddressed to Jay B 


manuscripts will be returned 


The American Academy in Rome announces 
its fifth annual competition for the Walter 
Damrosch Fellowship in musical composition, 
carrying a stipend of $1,000 a year for thre 
years, with an additional allowance of $1,000 
a year for traveling expenses in visiting the 
leading musical centres of Europe. Candidates 
must file with the secretary not later than 
April 1 two compositions, one either for or- 
chestra alone or in combination with a solo in- 
strument, and one for string quartet. Circular 
of information and application blank may be 
obtained by addressing Roscoe Guernsey, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary American Academy in Rome, 


ror Park avenue, New York 


Science and Invention ( 53 Park place, New 
York ) offers for another year the $12,000 
prize arrangement which was conducted during 
1924 For further information, address the 
Field Editor. 

The Universal Pictures Corporation wants 


a slogan—strong, descriptive advertising 
lines for its new film, “ The Phantom of the 
Opera,” taken from Gaston Leroux’s famous 
novel. A prize of $250 will be given for the 
best slogan ;: $100 for the second ; $50 for the 
third ; and for the next ten slogans, $10 each 
The contest will close March 10, and all en 
tries should be sent to the Slogan Editor, Uni 
versal Pictures Corporation, 730 Fifth ave 
nue, New York 
Suniland, A Magazine of Florida (Tampa, 
Florida), announces a_ song contest, with 
prizes amounting to $1,000. For the best lyric 
(words), $250 will be awarded, and the saine 


amount will be given for the music, and $500 


” 


will be spent in “putting over” the song hit 


Lyrics should consist of two verses and a 


chorus, with Florida as the theme; the coined 
word “Suniland” must be used in the title, and 
at least twice in the chorus. Compositions 
should be of the syncopated, or waltz, type, and 
must feature the charms of Florida. Con- 
testants automatically agree to allow their 
lyrics to be published in Suniland Magazine 
and in newspapers during and after the con- 
test. No sets of lyrics will be returned, but 
musical compositions will be returned when 
the required postage is received. The author 
oi the successful lyric or song assigns ail 
rights to Suniland Magazine, with the under- 
standing that his or her name as author shall 
be carried on every copy of the song. The 
contest will close March 15. All compositions 
should be addressed to the Contest Editor. 

Maynard Shipley, president of the Science 
League of America, announces prizes of $50, 
$35, $15, and three prizes of a year’s paid-up 
membership in the Science League of America, 
for essays giving the best reasons for teaching 
in the schools evolution rather than Genesis 
as an explanation of the origin of the earth 
and of man. These prizes have been donated 
by the Arbitrator, of New York. Essays must 
be limited to 500 words, and must be mailed on 
or before March 1. Envelopes should _ be 
marked “Prize Contest W,” and addressed to 
Maynard Shipley, President, Science League 
of America, 618 Liberty Bank Building, San 
San Francisco, Calif. No manuscripts will be 
returned, 

Verve, A Magazine of Verse, is offering a 
prize ot $25 for the best poem on any topic 
submitted before April 25. Poems must not 
exceed thirty lines, and must be original and 
Manuscripts and letters of in 
quiry should be addressed to Dr. I. H. New- 
man, Box 158, Larned, f&ansas. 


unpublished 


The Popular Science Monthly (250 Fourth 
avenue, New York) wants photographs of th 
more uncommon and ingenious handwork of 
amateur craftsmen a piece of homemade 
furniture, a model, a toy, sporting equipment 
scientific apparatus, or some sort of household 
and will 
give prizes of $25, $15, and $10 for the best 


utility that is out of the ordinary 


photographs received before February 24. 
Each contestant should write a brief descrip- 
tion to accompany the photograph — net more 


























than 200 words — and tell how he came to 
make the article. In many instances it may be 
advisable to submit two photos, one an at- 
tractive picture showing the object in use and 
the other giving a close-up of its construction 


For the best letters of*not more than 259 
words, telling “Why I Read the Popular 
Science Monthly,” submitted by March 10, the 
Popular Science Monthly (250 Fourth avenue 
New York) offers prizes of $10, $5, and $1 


each for the next ten letters. 


North 


Chicago) offers monthly prizes of $25, $10, and 


Hygeia (535 Dearborn _ street, 
$5 for the three best letters on subjects an 
nounced in a previous number of the magazine 
The subject for the Apri! prize letter is “How 
I Choose My Vacation.” Letters should not 
exceed 500 words, and should reach the Con 
test Editor before February 20 

The New York Nation has awarded its an- 
nual prize of $100 for the best poem submitted 
between Thanksgiving Day and New Year's 
Day, to Eli Siegel, a 22-year-old printer, of 
Baltimore, for his poem, “Hot Afternoons 
Have Been in Montana.” 

Life has awarded the prizes in the title con- 
test as follows: R. H. Morgan, $500; Will 
Sabin, $300; Frederick L. Allen, $150; and 
Byron G. Wilder, $50. 


The prize of £1,000 offered by D. C. Thomson 
& Co., London, for the best serial story has 
been awarded to “ Her Mother’s Honour,” by 
Archibald T 


Pechey ( “ Valentine” ) 


The Atlantic Monthly has awarded the prize 
of $2,000, offered in memory of Charles Board 
man Hawes, to Clifford M. Sublette, for his 
novel, “ The Scarlet Cockerel,” which will be 
published in March by the Atlantic Monthly 


Press. 


The Congregationalist has awarded its first 
Can Fundamental- 
ists and Liberals Live and Work Together 
Harmoniously and Effectively in 
Fellowship ce to: Bev. =. 


prize for the best essay on “ 


Christian 


Tallmadge Root, 
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D. D., executive secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Churches. 


The first prize of $30, offered by George 
Foster Howell, through Our Dumb Animals, 
for the best essay on “ The Humane Treatment 
of the Horse,” was awarded to Mrs. O. F 
Frederick. The second prize of $20 was given 
to Mrs. Mildred Claunch. 

The Hawthornden prize of £100, given an- 

nually for the best imaginative work of the 
year by a writer under forty years of 
has been awarded to R. H. Mottram, for his 
book, “ The Spanish Farm.” 
The Chicago Madrigal Club has awarded 
the W. W 
chorus setting of the poem, “ May Comes 
to May A. Strong. 


Kimball prize of $100 { 


Laughing,” 

The Bok advertising prizes for 1924, given 
through the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business, have been awarded to the National 
Vigilance Committee of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World ; the J. Walter 
Thompson Company ; Barton, Durstine & 


Osborn ; the Insurance 


Metropolitan Life 
Company, and the Hawley Advertising Com- 
pany ; the Eastman Kodak Company; and Mrs 


Erma Perham Proetz. 


Prize offers still open 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000: for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 


Services to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
example, $1,000 ; for the best volume of verse I 
lished during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 


$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
inations of candidates musi be made in writing 





before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 

Hart, Schaffner and Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300, and $200 for the four best studies in the eco- 
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nomic field submitted by June 1, 1925. Particulars 
in June WRITER. 

Prize of $2,000, in addition to royalty, offered by 
Harper & Brothers for the best novel submitted be- 
fore April 1, 1925. Particulars in July Writer 

Prize of $50 offered by the Harvard School of Edu- 
cation at Harvard University for an official 
Particulars in February Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $1,600 offered by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Particulars from Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce street, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 


song. 


Prize of $2,500, to be awarded 925 al every 
three years thereafter, and an annual prize of $30, 
offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any subject relating to business de- 
velopment and the modern 

ticulars in the August Writer. 


Maurice Tourneur prize of 


trust company. Par- 
170,000 francs for the 
best scenarios depicting the Frenchwoman as she is 
— a clever and happy companion, a devoted wife, an 
excellent, economical housekeeper, and an admirable 


mother. Particulars in March Writer. 
Prize offered by the Poet’s Guild f r the best 
May Day poem on childhood, contest extended to 


April 10, 1925. Particulars in July Weiter 
Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted between 
and New Year’s Day of each ye 
February, 1923, WRITER. 
Prizes of the Poetry Society of South C 
Blindman Prize of $250 ; Southern 
Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
$25 ; Sky Lark Prize of $10 all offered annually. 
Particulars in January, 1923, WRITER. 
Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner's competition. 
Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each 
year. Particulars in Tune Writer. 
Monthly prizes of $25 offered by Station WLW for 


Thanksgiving Day 


ar Particulars in 


arolina ; 
Prize of $100 


calendar 


the best radio dealing wit! \ 


‘ iT sT { t 
closing the first of each month, and manuscripts to 


be sent to Radio Department, Crosley Manufactur- 


ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Particulars in December 
WRITER. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Drama Leag f 
America for the best play suited to childre contes 
losing August 1 Particulars in January WRITER 

American Humane Association frizes t $ $15, 

1 $1 . for posters, contest closit Tune P 1 
lars in January WRITER 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published « 


Particulars in May WRritTEeR 


- 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Poets 


writers 


and Novelists 
have succeeded in the dual roles 


poet and 


Both. — Few great 


novelist. In the case of Scott, he 


began as poet and gave place, so to speak, to 
3yron. When he turned to the novel he found 
his true vocation. Hardy and Meredith 
changed the order. The novel was their first 
love, and we read their poetry mainly because 
of their greatness in prose. A fourth, Rud- 
yard Kipling, is equally famous as poet and 
novelist, if not in the highest class — the class 
of the three I have mentioned —in either 
sphere. I am reminded of this because Alfred 
Noyes has turned to the short story, and in 
“ The Hidden Player,” shows that he has the 


art of the novelist. — London Saturday Re- 
view. 
Prices Paid Authors. Longmans, the 


oldest English publishers, this year celebrate 
their second centenary. Some time in the year 
1724 Thomas Longman, the first, hung out his 
Signs of the Ship and the Black Swan, em- 
blems which are still the crests of the house. 
That big prices were paid authors in those 
days, is shown by the fact that Thomas Long- 
man, the second, offered Thomas Moore £3,000 
for “ Lalla Rookh” 


written 


before a line of it was 

The third Thomas Longman visited Walter 
Scott in 1802 and bought the copyright of the 
“Border Minstrelsy,” and was also interested 
in “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” for which, 
after the first edition had been exhausted, he 
offered £500. Scott accepted the offer, and 
afterward the publishers added £100 more in 
“their own unsolicited kindness,” “to supply 
the loss of a fine horse which broke down sud- 
denly while the author was riding with one of 
the worthy publishers.” 

Macaulay, who published “ Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” with Longmans, thought so little about 
the verse that he made them a present of it 
The work was given back to him and became 
very valuable both to Macaulay and his fam- 
ily. In 1843 Macaulay was doubting whether 
his “ History of England” would be of any 
permanent value. He was wrong, because the 
history became famous and was such a success 
that on March 13, 1856. the author got a check 
from Longmans for £20,000 as his share “on 
account ” of the profits of the third and fourth 
New York Evening Post. 


Think of John Milton, receiving fifty dollars 


volumes. 


for “Paradise Lost,” the general scheme of 
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which he had worked out twenty years before 
he wrote it. Think of Samuel Butler, who 
received nothing at all for “ The Way of All 
Flesh.” Think of Poe. His publishers paid 
him ten dollars for “The Raven.” And 
again : he got but one hundred dollars for 
“ The Gold Bug,” and became a country gen 
tleman on the strength of it. And once again 

he accepted fifty cents a sheet for a short story, 
and said that it was adequate compensation 
Think of Bobbie Burns, imploring the govern 
ment to increase his pension from $175 to $200 
a year, that he might not die of either starva 
tion or disease ; and of the dying Ben Jonson, 
who scorned a small gift from the king, with 
the remark : “ He sends me so miserable a pit- 
tance because I am poor and live in the alley 
Go and tell him that his soul lives in an alley 

Boston Herald. 


What It Costs to Make a Book.— Regard 
ing the cost of producing books, these state 
ments are made by an anonymous “New York 
Publisher-Bookseller,” in an article in th 
January Atlantic Monthly : 

The average two-dollar novel uses about a 
pound of paper, ranging in price from 642 to 
10 cents. Plates, by far the most expensive 
item, vary in price according to the number of 
pages, but average $500 to $600. The publisher 
usually makes a first printing of from 2,500 to 
3,000 copies and endeavors to amortize the cost 
of the plates against this first printing. The 
amortized charge varies from 17 to 24 cents 
a copy. Presswork that is, the actual print 
ing from the plates costs 4 to 5 cents a cop) 
of an edition of this size. Binding costs 14 to 
22 cents a copy, according to the style and 
quality used. Then there are always extras, 
such as jacket dies, end papers, illustrations fo1 
the jacket, printing the jacket and the lik 
which come to 3 to 5 cents more apiece 

In other words, our finished novel costs from 
14414 to 66 cents a copy for the first editio: 
without royalty, which varies from 10 to 20 
per cent. on the retail price. The two-dollar 
novel, then, costs the publisher from 64% to 
96 cents The publisher sells these novels 
wholesale to the bookseller at discounts vary- 
ing from 331-3 to 40 per cent. of the retail 
price, according to the quantity of each titl 
rdered. The wholesale price to the trade is 
rom $1.20 to $1.34, leaving the publishe: 


margin for gross profit of 24 to 55% cents 
































































Out of the gross profit, however, must « 


yaal 
the publisher's entire business expense 


Rent 


salaries, commissions, advertising these and 


a hundred-odd items that go to make up Ww 


is called “overhead” must be deduct 
tore any net profit is left 


— 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


ELI STORY By Sherwood A 
Clot! New York: B. W. Hue 

Sherwood Anderson’s 
nothing like a 
events of 


autobiography is 
photographic record of tl 
his career. It is rather a series 
impressionist sketches, commonly of fee! 

rather than of facts, with the author oft 


Straying off into the realm of imagin 


philosophizing by the way In his 
notes, 


relating to his boyhood, he draws i 
contemptuous picture of his father, a romanti 
impecunious, improvident, irresponsible 
aginative painter of houses . 
trom whom the son may 
story-telling talent, 1 


and signs 
have inherited 
giving a more favorable 
impression of his mother, of Italian parent 
who died at the age of thirty, leavine 
ot five bovs and ’ 


, =F amily 
two girls, on whose 3 
lives she had exerted a strong influence Be 


fore taking up, in Book Two, his life 


IS 
laborer in the factories of the Middle W. : 
Mr. Anderson tells how his own imaginative 
life began to take form, and how from 1j 

tening to the tales told by his father vh 
was also a country showman and in a way an 
actor he wanted to begin inventing tales of 


his own, illustrating how his mind played with 
fanciful scenes, giving about as much attenti 
to his dreams as to his doings, and 
writing more about his associates than about 
himself. The last hundred pages of the book 
are devoted to Mr. Anderson’s work a 
write In the same discursive wav h 

how day by day, as an advertising man 
Chicago, after his failure in an attempt to be 
a manufacturer, he for vears wrote advertis« 
ments during the day but had all the time been 
secretly scribbling in his room at. nig! 


| 
otten 


“Never,” he says, “was such an almighty 
scribbler as I later became, and am even 
now The result of the scribbling, the 
ale of perfect balance, all the elements of the 
tale understood, an infinite number of minute 
adjustments perfectly made, the power of self 
criticism fully at work, the shifting surface of 
word values and color in full play, form and 
the rhythmic flow of thought and mood 
marching forward with the sentences these 
are things of a dream, of a far dim day toward 
which one goes knowing one can never arri\ 

but infinitely glad to be on the road.” Mi 
Anderson's idea of what a story should be 
indicated by his reference to “a notion that 


t 
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through all story-telling in America, that 
stories must be built about a plot, and that 
absurd Anglo-Saxon notion that they must 
point a moral, uplift the people, make better 
citizens, etc. What was wanted, I 
thought, was form, not plot, an alt I 
more elusive and difficult thing to come at.” 


getner 


fue Bookman’s GLOSSARY By J \. Holde 
7 pp. Cloth, New York: R. R. Bowker C 

pany. 1925 

Mr. Holden, who is the business manager oi 
the Publishers’ Weekly, has rendered a usetul 
service in the compilation of this book, which 
is described on the title page as a compendium 
of information relating to the publication and 
distribution of books. It is an alphabetical list 
of the terms used in book-publishing and its 
allied industries paper-making, printing 
binding, illustrating, and publicity. Every term 
is adequately defined, so that the glossary 
gives any one interested in books an explana- 
tion of any term used in book production or 
the handling of books for instance, Bowd- 
lerized, super-calendered paper, grangerizing, 
hanging indention, cliché, colophon, fat mat- 
ter, leads, double-leaded, incunabula, progres- 
sive proofs, solander, point system, swash let- 
ters, unopened (as distinct from uncut edges) 
remainders, rebinds, quad, catchword, colophon, 
font, blurb, foxed, end papers, wrong font, 
and vanity publishers (a name given to pub- 
lishing concerns that specialize in publishing 
books for authors at the author’s risk, on a 
commission basis). Under “nom de plume,” 
Mr. Holden might have quoted from the Dic- 
tionnaire de Slang, by Legras: “Nom de plume 
=pseudonyme. Les Anglais en traduisant mot 
a mot ‘pen-name’ ont cru parler francais; a 
reléguer avec blancmange et autres 
spécimens du francais d’Angleterre.” In an 
appendix Mr. Holden gives the classical names 
of towns and cities used on the title-pages of 
old books, a list of curious editions of the 
Bible, specimens of favored type-faces for 
book work, and a table of proofreader’s marks 
with a page showing a corrected proof. 

W. H. A. 
Tue Cortrogu1at Wo's Wao An attempt to 
identify the many authors, writers, and contributors 
who have used pen-names, initials, etc. (1600-1924) ; 
also lists of sobriquets, nicknames, epigrams, 
oddities, war rhrases, et Compiled by William 

\bbatt. Volume _ I! The United States and 

Canada. III pp. Cloth Tarrytown, N. Y.: 

William Abbatt. 1924. 

Information that can be found nowhere else 
is given in this valuable work evidently the 
result of years of labor — by Mr. Abbatt, who 
says that the idea of the collection came to 
him when he could not get track of the 
originals of certain pseudonyms in any of the 
pooks of reference in the great New York 
public library The leading feature of his 
book is an alphabetical list of American 








pseudonyms, each with the name of the person 

using it, with date of birth and date of death 

of those no longer living. Following this is a 

list of American nick-names and __ sobriquets, 

which is valuable now and will be even more 
sO as time goes on. Then comes a nine-page 
list of popular phrases and quotations not 
found in Bartlett or Norton, a list of phrases 
that came into use during the World War, and 

an extremely interesting essay by Annie L. 

Parker, M.D., treating of words and phrases, 

not found in ordinary dictionaries, that are 

commonly used in the colloquial language of 
the New England states. Two appendices give 
additions made while the work was going 
through the press. Altogether the book con- 
tains more than 8,000 terms. To those seek- 
ing such information as Mr. Abbatt gives — 
as writers, editors, compilers, and proofreaders 
frequently must — his work will be invaluable. 

Certainly every library should have a copy. 

A second volume will cover Great Britain and 

the colonies. 

STicKFULs. Compositions of a Newspaper Minion, 
By Irvin S. Cobb. 355 pr. Cloth. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 1923. 

The first half of “Stickfuls” is autobio- 
graphical, telling how Irvin Cobb, then living 
in a little Kentucky town, got into newspaper 
work at the age of sixteen and of his progress 
till he became a first-class reporter and 
magazine contributor. “At twenty-six,” he 
says, “I was beginning to get cured of the 
adolescent belief that the only good writing 
was the so-called fine writing, full of adjec- 
tives and screaming metaphors and reverber- 
ating periods. In other words, I had quit 
writing at the top of my voice all the time; 
and when a young reporter — or an old one — 
learns that great and difficult lesson there ts 
hope for him ultimately, I reckon.” Mr. 
Cobb in his early days had some thrilling ex- 
periences as a reporter, of which he tells 
some interesting stories. When he went to 
New York to apply for a job, as he puts it : “I 
spent two solid weeks canvassing the daily 
newspapers; I never got past the ante-room of 
a single solitary one.” Then he wrote a 
humorous egotistical letter, describing himself 
as “probably the livest reporter and the best 
writer and the ablest editor that had ever come 
to New York to uplift its journalism to the 
highest possible level,” and yet nobody had 
jumped at the unparallelled chance of hiring 
him! This letter he sent in duplicate to 
thirteen different papers. One of them gave 
him a job next day, and from three others he 
had offers of trial jobs. Of late years Mr. 
Cobb’s work has been largely for magazines, 
but he prides himself on being a good reporter. 
After telling why —and so showing what a 
good reporter should be —he says : “In fine 
and in short, IT am a good reporter, and if vou 
don’t believe I am — why, I am that’s all.” 
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The second half of the book is made up of 
reprints of magazine articles showing different 
phases of newspaper and magazine writing, 
and the whole volume is full of interest. 

W. H. H. 
THe Ruyminc DIcTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
guage. By J. Walker; revised and enlarged by 

Lawrence H. Dawson. 549 pp. Cloth. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Company. 1925. 

Born poets may _ scorn the use of a 
rhyming dictionary, but if they do they are 
very foolish, and to verse-makers who are 
not poets by birth a rhyming dictionary is at 
least a great convenience. Poems seldom, if 
ever, spring into life from the mind of the 
author perfect and complete. As a rule there 
are deficiencies in expression, imperfect lines, 
very likely missing rhymes. As in supplying 
synonyms where they are needed a thesaurus is 
helpful, so in supplying rhymes a rhyming dic- 
tionary is very useful, and not infrequently be- 
sides suggesting a rhyme it will suggest also 
an idea. Even those who think that they are 
born poets should welcome an idea. 

For one hundred and fifty years Walker’s 
Rhyming Dictionary has been a standard work. 
In this new edition — which put all other edi- 
tions completely out of date —it has been thor- 
oughly revised, modernized and greatly en- 
larged, with the addition of more than 20,000 
new words, bringing the total up to more 
than 54,000 words, all arranged according to 
their terminations in a “reverse-order” 
alphabetical list. To meet the only objection 
to this method there is an appendix which 
directs the searcher to all the accented rhymes 
in the English language, however different 
the spelling of their terminations may be. 
Other rhyming dictionaries do not define their 
words, but in Walker every word is defined, 
and in this edition the definitions have been 
amplified and rewritten throughout. Every 
verse maker should have a copy of this book. 

W. H. H. 
Frorence Nicutincate. A play in three acts. By 

Edith Gittings Reid. 8 pp. Cloth. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. 1922. 

This is a play that portrays vividly the 
career and character of Florence Nightingale. 
It has been warmly commended by Dr. Henry 
van Dyke and Mary Anderson. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.) 

IsaneL Anperson. With fortrait. Bonnie Mel- 
bourne Busch. Fashionable Dress for February. 


ANATOLE France. Carl Van Doren. Century for 
January. 
REMINISCENCES OF CONRAD, John Galswor 


Scribner's for January. 
LaScELLES ABERCROMBIE, POET AND CRI 
Llewellyn Jones. North American Review for Janu- 
ary. 

ANATOLE FRANCE. Samuel C. Chew. North 
American Review for January. 

THe PuiLtosopHy. 1n Tuomas Harpy’s Poerry. 
Robert M. Smith. North American Review for 
January. 

Fewer AND Better Booxs. “New York Pub- 
lisher-Bookseller.” Atlantic for January. 
Visitinc American AvuTHOoRS. Michael Joseph. 
30okman for January. 

Cuicaco—Our Literary Crater. 
Jones. Bookman for January. 

Tue Literary Cuinic. Joseph Collins. Bookman 
for January. 

GeTTING INTO Six Ficures. II — Joseph C. Lin- 
coln. Arnold Patrick. Bookman for January. 

W. B. Maxwetrt. With portrait. Grant Overton. 
Bookman for January. 

Frances Hopcson Burnett. 
thorne. St. Nicholas for January. 

Tue Betovep AutHor or “Littte Lorp Favunr- 
LEROY.” With portrait. William Fayal Clarke. St. 
Nicholas for January. 

Van Wyck Brooxs: His Spuere anno His Ex- 
CROACHMENTS, Gorham B. Munson. Dial for 


Llewellyn 


Hildegarde Haw: 


January. 

Secrets oF Poputar Sonc-WRiITING. 
Opinion for January. 

CHARACTERS IN Meprevat Literature. H. R, 
Patch. Modern Language Notes for January. 

INTRODUCTION TO CouUNTERSOUND. John McClure. 
Double Dealer for November-December. 


Current 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Ray Stannard Baker has been selected to 
be the authorized biographer of Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Frank L. 
laureate of Georgia, in a proclamation by 
Governor Walker. Mr. Stanton will be sixty- 
eight years old February 22. 


Stanton has been named poet 


The Linguistic Society of America has been 
formed in New York, with Dr. Herman 
Clolitz, of Johns Hopkins University, presi- 
dent ; Dr. Carl Darling Buck, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, vice-president ; and Profes- 
sor Roland G. Kent, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, secretary and treasurer. One 
of the objects of the Society is to make a 
scientific study of American English 
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Newspaper Edi- 
Washington 


Casper 


The American Society of 


tors at its annual convention in 


re-elected all its officers, as follows 
S. Yost, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, president 
Miller, Detroit News, 
Edgar B Portland Oregon 
E, O 


George E. first vice 


president Piper, 
ian. second vice-president Hopwood, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, secretary ; H. S. Beck, 
Chicago Tribune, treasurer ; Ralph E. Stout, 
Kansas City Star, Edgar B. Piper, Portland 
Oregonian, George E. Miller, Detroit News, 
and Willis J. Abbott, Christian Science Moni 
tor, directors. 


\ club for amateur writers, to be known as 
being formed at Clarendon, 


Manley 1S the 


the Searchers, is 
Virginia. Elizabeth 


of the club. 


secretary 


The Académie Francaise has just completed 


the first volume of the eighth edition of its 


official dictionary It is forty-three years 


since an edition of this dictionary has been 


published. 

Edwin Carty Ranck ( The Hermitage Hotel, 
work on an authorized 
will be glad to 


correspondents 01 


Louisville, Ky ) is at 
life of Madison Cawein, and 
hear from 
Mr. Cawein who can furnish anecdotes, stories, 


any friends or 
or material of any sort 


Grant Overton, 


the Day,” by 
Lreor ee H. 


Authors of 
is published by the Doran Com 
pany. 

“The Best Poems of 1924,” edited by L. A 
G. Strong, is published by Small, Maynard, & 
Co 


Ethic 5 Policy . Prac 


Spencer, director of the 


Writings 
Lyle 
Journalism of the 
published by the 


Editorial 
tice,” by M. 
School of University otf 
Washington, is Houghton 
Mifflin Company 

Bar 


covers 


“A Study of the Modern Drama,” by 
rett H. Clarke (D. Appleton & Co.), 
the plays of all the significant dramatists of 
Europe and America from Ibsen to the pres- 


ent day. 

- Noon,” by Norris 
age, & Co.), is a book of 
life, before the 


her famous 


( Doubleday, 


reminiscences of 


Kathleen 


) 


I 
h 
ion of “ Mother ” 


Irs. Norris’s early publica- 


had made 


Shakspere’s Plays,” by 


published by 


“The Women in 
Agnes Mere Mackenzie, is 
Doubleday, Page, & Co. 

“ John, Viscount Morley,’ 


’ an apppreciation, 
with some reminiscences, by Brigadier-General 


John H 


John Murray. 


Morgan, is published in London by 

“Leonid Andreyev,” by Alexander Kaun, is 
published by B. W. Huebsch. 

“An Outline History of French Literature,” 
fred A 

“A Compact Rhyming Dictionary,” by P. 
R. Bennett, is a new volume in the Miniature 
Reference Library, published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co 


\ new 


Stanley Schwartz, is published by Al- 
Knopf. 


Ethel Col- 
burn Mayne, is published by Charles Scribner’s 


edition of * Byron,” by 


Sons. 

“The Life of William Congreve,” by 
Edmund Gosse, first published in 1888, is now 
brought out in a new and revised edition by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

New York, is to remove in 
March to a new building at 3 West Forty- 


Brentano’s, 


seventh street, to be known as the Brentano 
building 

The Macaulay Company has removed to 
115 East Twenty-third street, New York. 

The Thomas Y. Crowell Company has re- 
moved to 393 Fourth avenue, New York. 

Professor William Herbert Carruth died at 
Mayfield, Calif., recently. 

Mrs. Margaret Hunt Brisbane died in New 
Orleans January 6. 

Harry Furniss died at Hastings, England, 
January 15, aged seventy years. 
Wilder died at 
January 21, aged eighty-three. 


Dr. Burt 
Mass., 

Ernest Harold Baynes died at Meriden, N. 
H., January 21, aged fifty-six. 

Mrs Bullock Workman 


Cannes, France, January 23. 


Green Newton, 


Fanny died in 

Dr. Joseph Clark Hoppin died in Boston, 
January 30, aged fifty-four 
George W. 


Florida, January 31, aged eighty years. 


Cable died at St. Petersburg, 








